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final position more Kantian than is sometimes recognized), and
Hume had enlarged his scepticism to include the self-. The diffi-
culty to which this procedure gives rise, especially in the case of
Hume, is that of seeing how, without the initial assumption, it
would be possible to state a view at all. And therefore, it is at
least plausible to maintain that both Berkeley and Hume suc-
ceeded in destroying their own positions by arguing as they did.
As far as the case for the self is concerned, it should, I think, be
admitted as certain. Indeed the argument here may well be
stronger than Kant's psychological view permitted him to main-
tain that it was. The non-empirical object, however, provides a
much greater difficulty, which is actually increased by Kant's use
of his own terminology. Unquestionably he maintained (as
Adickes1 and others have pointed out) that things in themselves
and phenomena cannot properly be regarded as separate entities
such that the existence of the one needs to be inferred from that
of the other. In this sense there are no Zwischendinge. There is
.one universe only and not two. But, on the other hand, he was
anxious to insist on the important difference between things as
they are in themselves and things as they appear to us because
this was the essential point on which he diverged from the Leibniz-
ian school of thought. Hence he does sometimes talk as if there
really were two distinct worlds. But surely if he had anticipated
the difficulties of Jacobi2 and other later critics he might have
stated his own case more or less as follows. It is presumably not
disputed that there is a distinction between subject and object;
between that which apprehends and that which it apprehends.
What we have to ask is, ' How much can legitimately be asserted
by the former about the latter ?' Hume's answer to this question
is, 'Nothing except de facto conjunctions between sensa'. This,
however, can be refuted by the argument of the Deduction which
proves that such conjunctions never could be asserted at all with-
out previous knowledge of a world ordered in space and time. But
to assert the existence of such a world as ultimate can do no more
than leave us in the position of Berkeley, without Berkeley's God,
since the Antinomies preclude us from accepting the spatio-
temporal as a final account of reality. Hence we are driven a stage
further and constrained to regard the object as non-spatio-temporal.
But if it is that, then, by the whole argument of the Aesthetic and
1 Adickes, Kant und das Ding an sich.
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